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GREECE: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values are in millions of dollars and represent period averages unless otherwise 
indicated. Exchange rate: us$l=37.1 (1979), 42.6 (1980), 56 (1981, forecast) drachmas. 


1979 1980 % Change 19814 
80/79 
INCOM, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 


GNP at Current Prices? 39,742 41,775 5.1¢ 39,0009 
GNP at Constant (1970) Prices 12,843 11,364 -11.5¢ 8, 7300 
Per Capita GNP, Current Prices us$° 4,184 4,360 4,2¢ 4,0509 
Gross Fixed Asset Formation, 

Current Prices® 6,337 6,355 0.3¢ 5,7500 
Disposable Personal Income, 

Current Prices 30, 500f 32,750f 7.4c 31,1009 
Indices: (1970=100) 

Industrial Production 192.8 93,1 0.2 194 

Avg. Labor Productivity N/A N/A N/A 

Avg. Industrial Wage 431 520 640 
Avg. Industrial Wage, 

Drachmas Per Day 548 661 : 813 
Labor Force (millions)9 3.1f 3.1f 3.1 
Avg. Unemployment Rate % / 2.4 2.8 3.6 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply 
Bank of Greece Rediscount Rate 
Consumer Price Index (1974=100) 
Wholesale Price Index (1970=100) 
Retail Sales Value Index 

(June 1974=100) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Gold & Foreign Exchange Reserves! i<275 
External Public Debt” 4,550 
Debt Servicing as % of Current 
Receipts from Exports and 
Invisible Earnings" : 1152 
Current Account Deficit® -2,222 18.1 
Trade Deficit® -6 , 809 10.2 
Exports, FOB° 4,094 4.1 
U.S. Share %P 5.6 -- 
Imports, CIFO 10,903 7.8 
U.S. Share %P 5.7 5.4 --- . 
Main Imports from United States Food products and live animals $76, $19; 
(1980, 1981 six months)P machinery and transport equipment $113, 
$51; other manufactured goods $98, $62; 
chemicals $39, $36; raw materials $129, $28. 


a-Forecast. b-Market prices. c-Because the drachma depreciated against the dollar, 
these percentages are different from the drachma value changes. GNP in drachma constant 
prices rose by 3.9 percent in 1979 and 1.6 percent in 1980. d-The large depreciation of 
the drachma against the dollar in 1981 results in lower dollar values for 1981 compared 
to 1980 despite forecast increases in drachma values. e-Excl. dwellings. f-Estimate. 
g-1977 survey: 3.0 million. h-Registered unemployed as % of salary and wage earners. 
i-June-August 1979 15%. j-September 1979-June 1980 19%. k-Since July 1980, 20.5%. 
1-End Period. m-Mediumand long-term including suppliers' credits. n-Debt servicing 
includes suppliers' credits of over one year. o-Bank of Greece data. p-Customs 
(National Statistical Service) data. 


Source: Bank of Greece, National Statistical Service, and other agencies. 
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SUMMARY 


After almost three decades of high growth, Greece, like so many 
other oil importing countries, is now suffering from inflation 
coupled with lower growth. The Panhellenic Socialist Movement 
(PASOK) Government elected in October 1981 has promised to 
give top priority to these problems. At the same time, the 
implementation of wage-price indexation and other measures 
called for by PASOK, could further intensify inflationary 
pressures. 


Greece became the tenth European Community (EC) member in 1981, 
opening the door to new development’ possibilities and 
challenges. Alignment to EC practices, begun during the 18 
years of association, continues during the five-year 
transitional period. Greece's economy is still dominated by 
the services sector, which accounts for more than half of GNP, 
and is likely to have the highest growth of any of the sectors 
in 1981. 


Greek inflation, roughly double EC average levels, continues to 
exert pressure on the drachma, which depreciated from a rate of 
37-to-1l in early 1979 to somewhat below 60-to-1 in October 
1981. Despite this depreciation and an increased oil bill, the 
Government managed to keep the current account deficit down 
around the 1980 level. Borrowing in 1981 of 1.4 billion 
dollars may be needed to cover the current account deficit and 
compensate for decreased private capital inflows. 


American businesspeople attracted to Greece because of its 
geographical location, moderate wage levels, and the 
possibility of enhancing their entry into the EC market need 
patience to work through the Greek bureaucracy. Services, 
including banking, is the most promising area as Americans 
often have an edge in high technology and management. The U.S. 
has maintained its five-percent-plus share of the Greek import 
market despite the EC countries' tariff and transportation 
advantages. 


Despite significant investment incentives available under a new 
law designed to maximize use of EC funds, licensing or 
franchise arrangements may be preferable for Americans. The 
Greek Government has ongoing projects in areas such as 
telecommunications, transportation, energy, minerals and 
metals, and petroleum and petrochemicals. Related ambitious 
major projects suggest opportunities for Amerfcan bustnesspeople 
to provide services and sell merchandise, and, in some cases, 
to invest. About 200 American companies have regional offices 
in Athens for marketing in the Middle East and North Africa. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


DECADES GF HIGH GROWTH INTERRUPTED BY STAGFLATION 


Beginning in the 1950's, Greece embarked upon almost three 
decades of significant economic growth which culminated in an 
impressive prosperity. Average annual growth rates were almost 
eight percent in the 1960's and early 1970's. After a brief 
slump in 1974, growth bounced back to average annual levels 
around five percent. During the post war era, per capita 
income soared from less than $300 to over $4,000. Even after 
the oil price increases became onerous, during the halcyon 
period from 1975-78, the Government's expansionary monetary, 
fiscal, and income policies and ae relatively favorable 
international climate fostered continued increases in 
disposable incomes. Imports of cars and luxury goods jumped 
and residential construction boomed. At the same time, the 
growing burden of higher oil prices, the sluggishness of 
productive investment and productivity, and the building up of 
inflationary pressures and expectations were omens of lower 
growth and persistent inflation. Growth decreased from 6.4 
percent in 1978 to 3.9 percent in 1979 and 1.6 percent in 1980, 
and wil! probably be about one percent In 1981. Inflation, which 
averaged about 13 percent annually from 1975-78, increased to 
19 percent in 1979 and 25 percent in 1980 and will probably be 
around 24 percent in 1981. The recession which began in late 
1979 continued into late 1981. 


GOVERNMENT SEEKS TO RESTRAIN INFLATION AND RESUME HIGHER RATES 
OF GROWTH 


Confronted by problems all too familiar to other oil importing 
countries -- e.g. inflation, low growth, current account 
deficits, and low productive investment-- in mid-1978 the 
Government turned toward less expansionary policies including 
selective price controls. The newly elected PASOK Government 
also recognizes the threat of continued high inflation and the 
growing public sector deficits which are a significant cause 
thereof. PASOK has claimed that economies in public 
expenditures are possible, which could free up resources for 
financing wage-price indexation, higher pensions, and 
socialization measures. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether the yet unreleased 1982 budget will alleviate or 
further exacerbate these problems. Cuts in the regular budget 
are unlikely, as about 90 of the expenditures are considered 
inflexible. Half go to cover wages, salaries and pensions, and 
the rest to military outlays, the servicing of the debt, and 
other fixed costs. The investment budget may have to expand to 
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take maximum advantage again of the EC regional fund, but 
substantial EC assistance to agriculture could allow savings 
for Greece in that area. Any reduction of the deficits of 
state enterprises will probably be at the expense of the 
consumer. 


GREEKS FEEL THEIR STANDARD OF LIVING THREATENED 


Average real incomes began to erode in 1979 as tighter incomes 
policies contained wage and salary increases below rising 
inflation. In 1981, government agreements to limit increases 
to 20 percent were generally followed in the public sector, 
although those in the private sector usually got more and 
minimum wage earners got 26 percent. Barring unforeseen 
increases in productivity, increases in income significantly 
above inflation rates will intensify inflationary pressures, 
decrease the profitability and competitiveness of Greek 
enterprises, and plunge the public sector into larger deficits. 


Greece has not suffered from the type of unemployment problems 
which have beset so many of the industrialized countries 
because the labor market was tight during the late 1970's, and 
the large number of small unit and family or self-employing 
entities absorb significant amounts of underemployment. Those 
who register as unemployed represent slightly more than three 
percent of the 1.4 million urban and semi-urban salary and wage 
earners. The slump in the construction sector and deceleration 
of activity in other areas increased the number of registered 
unemployed and curtailed job opportunities. Pending release of 
additional information from the 1981 census, total unemployment 
is generally considered higher than the registered 
unemployments and underemployment, especially in the rural 
areas, is assumed to be significant. 


GREECE GRADUATES TO EC MEMBERSHIP 


Greece's accession to EC membership on January 1, 1981, 
symbolized partnership with the wealthier, industrial countries 
of Western Europe. - Merger of the smaller, more traditional, 
protected Greek economy into the larger, more modern, freer 
trading E€ area calls for changes pervading all aspects of the 
economy. Some of the changes were phased in during the 18 
years of association from 1962-80. The Acts of Accession 
specify how this gradual process of alignment to EC rules and 
practices will be continued during the five-year 1981-85 period 
of transition. Remaining tariffs and quotas between the EC and 
Greece are to be eliminated, and Greece is to implement the 
Common Customs Tariff and quotas consistent with EC policy for 
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third country products. National subsidies of agricultural 
products are to be phased out as Greece moves to full 
participation in the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP). Capital 
and labor are to move freely back and forth between Greece and 
the other nine EC members beginning in 1986 and 1988, 
respectively. 


Since the effect of EC accession-related changes could be so 
significant to so many Greeks, EC membership has been a 
contentious issue in national politics. Those in favor 
emphasize the benefits flowing from EC grants and loans which 
could stimulate the economy, especially in the rural and less 
developed areas. Proponents also argue that EC membership 
gives Greece preferred access to a large market and will force 
production on a larger, more efficient basis, which could lower 
prices and improve quality. They point out that Greece is now 
participating actively in the economic decisions made by the 
Western European countries which affect its prosperity so 
greatly. Opponents of EC membership claim that the consumer is 
being pinched by food prices which are rising to EC levels’ and 
that many of the farmers and business people are being 
threatened by EC competition. They also argue that Greece has 
ceded its authority over economic decisions to Brussels. The 
newly elected PASOK Government has focused attention on the 
negative effects of EC membership on the Greek economy, arguing 
that Greece should have a special relationship rather than full 
membership. 


SERVICES _CONTINUE 10 _BE_DOMINANT SECTOR 


The services (tertiary) sector traditionally plays the greatest 
role in Greek economic activity since it accounts for more than 
half of total GNP. Although this sector is the most elusive in 
terms of reliable indicators, real growth in 1981 might exceed 
two percent as it did in 1980. Transportation is still the 
most dynamic service area. Tourism is recovering from the poor 
start in 1981, which was caused in part by the February 
earthquakes and increased airfares. Public administration 
expenditures continued to expand under pre-election pressures 
while weak demand, reflected in a drop in retail sales volume, 
curtailed commercial and banking activities. Secondary sector 
production (mining, manufacturing, utilities and construction), 
which accounts for more than 30 percent of GNP, is declining 
again in 1981. Construction, suffering a two-year slump, has 
not responded quickly to -the Government's credit easing or 
earthquake rebuilding programs. Manufacturing, which had 
virtually no increase in 1980, decreased during the first seven 
months of 1981. Despite an increase in the availability of 
credits for the private sector and a lowering of interest rates 
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for working capital in 1981, recovery appeared to be stalled by 
election uncertainties. The primary sector (96 _ percent 
agriculture, 2 percent each forestry and fishing), which 
accounts for about 15 percent of GNP, due to bumper crops had a 
real increase of 11.5 percent in 1980. Nevertheless, this 
production may still increase slightly in 1981 as _ farmers 
strive to take advantage of expanding markets, especially in 
the EC, using improved methods such as irrigation and hybrid 
seeds. 


DRACHMA DEPRECIATES 


Greek inflation, which has been running roughly twice the 
average of that of the other nine EC countries, has exerted 
significant pressure on the drachma. Following three years of 
relative drachma-dollar stability at a parity of about 37 to l, 
the drachma started depreciating during the second half of 
1979. After a May 1980 Government announcement of a drachma 
stabilization policy, the drachma fluctuated only slightly 
around the rate of 43-to-1 until mid-October 1980. 
Subsequently, the drachma generally followed the European 
currencies, reaching its weakest point in mid-August with a 
rate of about 63-to-1l. After September 1981, the drachma 
recovered a bit against the dollar and by October was below 60- 
to-l. Since the end of 1980, an interbank foreign exchange 
market has been operating in Athens, and the drachma has been 


quoted on the Paris foreign exchange. Future parities for the 
drachma depend on government policies and world money markets. 
The new Government considers further liberalization of foreign 
currency restrictions premature. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROBLEMS REMAIN UNDER CONTROL 


The balance of payments under the previous Government was a 
chronic problem but was kept under control. At the time of the 
1981 elections, the current account deficit had not risen 
Significantly and borrowing requirements had been covered at 
favorable terms. In 1981, imports, dampened by the recession, 
are only expected to rise $700 million to $11.6 billion, an 
increase mostly accounted for by a higher oil bill of about 
$3.9 billion. The higher fuel bill reflects both higher oil 
prices and increased import’ volume. The latter is not 
primarily for consumption purposes but to allow stockpiling and 
an upsurge in exports of refined petroleum products. (Greece's 
only crude oil production, at the Prinos concession off the 
island of Thassos, reached 8,000 B/D by October as against the 
scheduled maximum of 25,000 B/D.) Non-fuel imports might 
decline slightly in value, implying a larger drop in volume 
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despite some increase in imports of chemicals, automobiles, 
electrical appliances (especially TV) and plastics. Exports 
are expanding at a 20 percent rate, with half of the increase 
stemming from higher exports of refined petroleum products. 
Exports of textiles, cement, aluminum, chemicals, citrus 
fruits, processed fruits, vegetables, and tobacco are 
increasing somewhat. 


Net invisibles should cover about two-thirds of the expected 
$6.7 billion trade deficit. Shipping receipts from 4,400 ships, 
exceeding 50 million gross tons, might reach $1.95 billion. 
Tourist arrivals and receipts, having recovered from a poor 
performance early in 1981, might top 6 million tourists and 
$1.85 billion. Emigrant and worker remittances, down due to a 
stronger dollar against the DM and the declining numbers of 
Greeks working abroad, might still reach $1 billion. Thus, 
barring any immediate significant changes under the _ new 
Government, the current account deficit in 1981 could be about 
$2,250, which would be close to the 1980 figure. Private 
capital inflows for real estate purchases, entrepreneurial 
capital, private corporations loans, and increases in supplier 
credits have been at lower levels than in 1980. because of the 
strengthening of the dollar, higher interest rates, and the 
uncertainty regarding the outcome of national elections. This 
decline of private capital inflows, together with high 
amortization payments, requires official borrowing of about $1.4 
billion in order to keep the reserves at 1980 levels of $1.275 
million. 


DOING BUSINESS _IN GREECE REQUIRES PERSISTENCE 


Many American businesspeople, attracted to Greece by Its moderate 
wage levels, central geographical position, access to the large 
EC market, and often their own Greek-American heritage are 
frustrated by the inefficient bureaucracy and _ flagging 
productivity. Businesspeople whose sole experience has been in 
North America and Western Europe are the most likely to become 
discouraged. Those with experience in other areas, say Latin 
America, are better prepared. The labyrinth of government 
regulations, difficulties in obtaining government decisions, 
and long processes involved in getting necessary licenses and 
approvals are discouraging and costly. U.S. businesspeople, 
focusingon long-term growth, claim that economic activity in 
Greece is oriented toward maintaining employment as much as 
achieving other economic’ goals. They contend government 
projects are bogged down by bureaucratic lethargy and 
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overstaffing, while private ventures are constrained by 
individual entrepreneurs insisting on exercising total control 
and the drive for quick, high profits. American businesspeople 
who count their activities in Greece a success usually have 
Greek associates for government liaison and are in a position 
to effect economic efficiency and quality control. The United 
States Government works to resolve business-related problems 
with the Greek Government on a_ continual basis’ through 
bilateral economic meetings in which all interested Greek 
Government ministries are represented. 


SERVICES BECOMES THE MOST PROMISING AREA 


Reflecting the service sector domination of the Greek economy 
and American potential globally in sale of services, the most 
promising area for Amertcan busInesspeople in Greece probably lies 
in high technology-related or management contracts, especially 
with the Government but to some extent also with private 
firms. The range and magnitude of possibilities is suggested 
by the following sections, noting the high technology component 
of U.S. products selling in Greece and the ambitious Greek 
plans for development in the transportation, 
telecommunications, energy, metal and minerals, and petroleum 
sectors. These activities are also largely responsible for the 
continued high interest of U.S. bankers in setting up offices 
in Greece. Six American banks already have: branches inGreece, 
while three have representative offices. 


UNITED STATES WILL HAVE TO STRUGGLE TO MAINTAIN ITS SHARE _ OF 


With most recent increases in import value accounted for by the 
rising fuel bill, other types of imports, some of which have 
been significant for the United States, may be crowded out. 
The new PASOK Government, which is concerned about Greece's 
levels of imports and balance of payment deficits, may well 
move toward greater control of imports, particularly consumer 
goods. Furthermore, U.S. firms continue to face stiff 
competition from their European counterparts who have lower 
transport costs due to geographic proximity and an increased 
tariff edge resulting from Greece's membership in the EC. 
Lower wage cost countries and state economies also have pricing 
advantages. Partially as a result of these factors, Greek 
importers claim that American prices are often not 
competitive. Some also complain about problems with 
after-contract service from U.S. firms. At the same time, 
Greece's EC membership may have opened up new opportunities for 
American firms willing to compete aggressively, since it 
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motivated the streamlining of Greece's cumbersome’ import 
licensing system. U.S. firms compete for Government purchases, 
which in 1981, include $3.3 billion for petroleum products and 
foodstuffs, and $1.2 billion for  telecommunication = and 
electrical equipment, plant machinery and a variety of other 
industrial products. Also of continuing interest, Olympic 
Airway's short-, medium-, and long-range fleet is gradually being 
renovated so as to replace obsolete and uneconomical aircraft 
and expand international operations. Crop spraying and other 
light aircraft are needed for crop improvement, business 
efficiency, and aeroclubs. 


U.S. SHARE OF GREEK IMPORT MARKET REMAINS ABOVE FIVE PERCENT 


Over 40 percent of the Greek import market has been captured by 
the ECs; over 20 percent by the Middle East and Africa; and over 
5 percent each by Japan, Eastern Europe and the United States. 
The U.S. share peaked at 8.4 percentin 1979 and declined to6,1 
percent in 1978, 5.7 percent in 1979, and 5.4 percent in 1980, 
but increased slightly to 5.9 percent during the first six 
months of 1981. In value terms, U.S. exports to Greece 
increased from $411.8 million in 1976 to $480.2 million in 
1980. During the 1977-79 period, food products and live 
animals accounted for about one-third of U.S. exports to Greece 
with corn the most significant commodity. These commcdities 
are declining due to a substantial increase in Greek corn 
production, which led to a decline in corn imports. Machinery 
and transport equipment, which dominated U.S. exports to Greece 
during the 1967-76 decade, declined to about a 22 or 23 percent 
share during the period 1977-80 but recovered to a 25 percent 
share during the first six months of 1981 as a result of 
greater Government investment outlays. The foregoing is based 
on National Statistical Service data, which may understate U.S. 
exports to Greece by several hundred million dollars and the 
U.S. share of the Greek import market by several percentage 
points as a result of their commodity coverage (which excludes 
military ware), timing and valuation bases. 


TRADE EVENTS PROVIDE CATALYST FOR SALES 


Detailed information may be obtained from the U.S. Department 
of Commerce or the American Embassy in Athens regarding the 
following trade promotion events, which could be an effective 
way of introducing U.S. products, contacting potential 
end-users, and appointing distributors: 


U.S Pollution Control and Instrumentation December 1981] 
Seminar Mission (Trade Mission and Seminar) 
- Also Spain and Italy 
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Food Freezing, Refrigeration and Cold March 
Storage (Trade Mission) - Also Portugal and Spain 


Metal Working (Trade Mission) May 
- Also Turkey, Yugoslavia and Israel 


U.S. Pavilion in Thessaloniki September 
International Trade Fair 


Index 83 - (Catalogue Show) November 


Computer Systems (Trade Mission and Seminar) December 
- Also Spain, Switzerland and Israel 


U.S. Telecommunications Equipment (Trade February 
Mission and Seminar) - Also Spain and Turkey 


Heating, Cooling, and Energy (Catalogue Show) May 
- Also Cyprus 


U.S. Pavilion in Thessaloniki September 
International Trade Fair 


ADDITIONAL U.S. INVESTMENT IN GREECE UNCERTAIN _ DESPITE 


The United States appears to have maintained the largest share 
of foreign investment in Greece, with an amount approaching 
$350 million out of a total of perhaps $1.4 billion dollars. 
Large U.S. investments have not, however, been common since the 
sixties, and Greek policy does not permit foreign controlling 
investment in such areas as petroleum or minerals. It is not 
yet clear whether U.S. investment will enjoy the same 
privileges for repatriation of capital and profits as 
investment from EC countries. Consequently, many American 
businesspeople have concluded that a_ IJicensing or franchise 
arrangement excluding actual investment is preferable to a 
joint venture. At the same time, the new investment law (Law 
1116/81) sets up regional development incentives for both 
domestic and foreign investors, including grants, tax 
concessions, subsidies of interest rates on public bonds and 
bank loans, and accelerated depreciation on fixed assets. 
Grants, which can cover up to 50 percent of investment 
expenditure, are linked with the EC's Regional Development Fund 
financing. These benefits were designed to lift productive 
investment out of its seven-year slump and to _ increase 
employment opportunities in less developed and foreign border 
areas. During the period March-July 1981, the Government 
approved 123 investment projects valued at about $300 million, 
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with grant assistance of about $100 million. So. far, 
non-metallic mineral processing, motor vehicle assembling, 
automotive spare parts manufacturing, food processing, textile 
manufacturing, and metal working have been the _ industrial 
branches which, together with the tourist sector, attracted the 
bulk of investment interest under the new law. The new 
Government indicates that any foreign investment is welcome 
provided it contributes to Greece's development goals, but the 
practical results of this policy remain to be seen. 


GOVERNMENT'S DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS INDICATE POSSIBLE 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR U.S. BUSINESSPEOPLE 


In the minerals field, the Government is sponsoring a series of 
integrated major industries using indigenous resources. 
Mineral exploration is intense for mixed sulfides, chromite, 
gold, phosphates, lignite, bauxite, industrial minerals, iron 
ores, manganese, antimony, heavy minerals, and rock salt. The 
Government and private firms are carrying out research for 
enriching iron ore and phosphate deposits, for developing 
technologies for recovering uranium from lignite, and for 
processing alluvial gold and sulphurous ores. Private firms 
also are developing technologies for such energy intensive 
industries as aluminum, nickel, magnesite, refractories, and 
cement. 


In the energy area, a slow-down in power demand growth 
(projected at 5.5 percent for the 1980's) has resulted in a 
revision of the ten-year power development plan of the Public 
Power Corporation (PPC), which is now focused on_ the 
utilization of domestic power resources, with a phasing out of 
oil-burning units, and postponement of the establishment of a 
nuclear power plant until after 1990. During the plan's 
revision in 1982, the PPC will consider the advisability of 
installing a 200 MW coal-burning unit at Aliveri. The 
Government has pledged development of alternate sources of 
energy, such as solar, wind, geothermal, and biomass. 


In 1981, the Government signed an oil prospecting and 
development lease contract with the Italian State-controlled 
AGIP S.P.A. for a four-year exploration period involving a 
concession area of 1,282 square kilometers offshore near the 
island of Paxoi in the Ionian Sea. U.S. and foreign firms 
shortlisted in May 1981, as well as other qualified firms, were 
invited by DEP to submit proposals for oil exploration and 
development contracts for (a) the Nestos Delta onshore area 
(deadline: August 31, 1981); and (b) the Thermaikos Gulf 
offshore area (deadline: September 15, 1981). 
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MAJOR PROJECTS GENERATE DOWNSTREAM OPPORTUNITIES 


A number of contracts have been recently awarded or may be 
awarded in the near future for major projects, especially in 
the fields of transportation, telecommunication and _ data 
processing, energy, metals and minerals, and petroleum and 
chemicals. Amerlcan businesspeople should be careful not to 
overlook the myriad of downstream possibilities which these 
projects suggest. Additional details on the projects, 
including the names and telephone numbers of responsible 
agencies, are contained in a separate report available at the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and the American Embassy in Athens. 


TRANSPORTATION PROJECTS: _AN USTERAATIONAL ATRPORT OR ATLANS 
fo be constructed by 1987 at Spata, 23 kilometers from the 
center of Athens, at an estimated cost of $400 million. Tenders 
have been submitted by local firms for the final design. An 
Athens Subway line running ten kilometers and costing $400 
million is to be completed by 1986. U.S. and foreign firms 
have submitted qualification data for providing advisory 
services and helping prepare tenders for design and 
construction contracts. Modernization and Electrification of 
the Rai teays Network, costing $450 million is to be completed by 

FP. Tenders are being invited for signalling and supply 
contracts. An _ Oceanographic Ship is to be constructed and 
outfitted in a Greek shipyard. Tenders are to be issued in 
late 1981. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND DATA PROCESSING PROJECTS: The 
Modernization of Greece's Air Traffic Control System, which is 
expected to cost about $69 million, o whic he European 
Investment Bank has pledged about $16 million. The Hellenic 
Telecommunication Organization Projects to be tendered during 
the next two years include pulse code modulation systems, a 
marine satellite/coastal station, a European satellite 
telecommunications station, an automatic land mobile telephone 
service, a conventional ship-to-shore communications system, an 
electronic pair gain system, a fiber optics system, radio 
links, and carrier systems. An Army Mobile Communications 
Susie a NATO infrastructure project, expected to cost $35 
million, will be open to bids from properly certified firms. 


The Modernization and __ Expansion __of the Public Power 
Corporation's Computer Center was the subject of bids due 
November 20, 61. A tebe pet Systes for the University of 
Athens has a bid deadline of December 1, 1981. 

ENERGY PROJECTS: Power Development Projects call for tendering 
contracts for the supply of three lignite burning units of 300 
megawatts each and a dozen hydroelectric power units totalling 
1300 megawatts. (Lignite) Handling Equipment is to be 
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supplied and installed, including about a dozen _ lignite 
spreaders and four or five bucket wheel excavators. Industrial 
Coal Conversion of four cement companies, at a cost in I980 and 
T98I of $200 million, is to be completed by the end of 1982. 
Two of the firms are also building their own coal terminals. 


METALS AND MINERALS PROJECTS: An Alumina Plant at a cost of 
$600 million to $1 billion using local bauxite is the subject 
of a Soviet feasibility study. Establishment of another 
alumina plant by the private firm Bauxites Parnasse, S.A., is 
also under consideration. Aluminium de Grece, S.A., plans, at 
a cost of $170 million, to increase by 1984 its alumina 
production to 600,000 tons/year. An Asbestos Mine and Asbestos 
Fiber Plant Complex, at a cost of $85 million, is gearing up for 
1982 sales. A 30,000 Tons/Year High Carbon Ferrochromium Plant, 
at a cost of abou 55 million, 1S under constru 

A Lead-Zinc Smelter Project, at a cost of $350-$400 million, 
welcomes foreign STE ST oat ion in construction, know-how, 
supervision, and financing. A Stainless Steel Industry Project 
at a cost of $200 million, calIs for a pre-feasibility study to 
be completed in 1981. 


PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL PROJECTS: Petroleum Exploration and 
Development Contracts will be open to tenders from foreign 
firms for bo offshore and onshore sites. The Expansion of 
the Aspropyrgos metiaery, at an estimated cost of $80 million, is 
to be eSapiated in 1984. A__Petrochemical Complex to be 
established near Messolonghi involves a $40 million low-density 
polyethylene unit and a $88 million high-density polyethylene 
unit both to be completed in 1984. The British firm Imperial 
Chemical Industries will provide the technology for the first 
unit and the American firm Union Carbide for the _ second. 
Orders for more than half of the equipment required for the two 
units have already been placed. An Ammonia Plant, at a cost of 
$35 million, is to be constructed by mid-1984 by the Phosphoric 
Fertilizer Industry, S.A., at Nea Karvali, which is to be 
operated on natural gas supplied by the North Aegean Petroleum 
Company. 


AGRICULTURE AND SEWAGE PROJECTS: A_Thessaly Water Resources 
Development/Acheloos River Diversion Project calls for studies 
at a cost o 3.3 million. Irrigation Networks in Macedonia 
and Saaz, at a cost of $120 million, will receive $42 million 

rom e€ European Investment Bank. Forestr Development in 
Northwest Greece, at a cost of $120 million of which the World 
Bank Will provide $47 million, includes reforestation, 
construction of nurseries, roads and related works. Grain 
Silos and Driers,at a cost of $12.5 million, will be constructed 
aS part of the World Bank Evros Regional Development Project. 
A_Sea Outfall (Sewage) will be constructed at a cost of $1.7 
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million in Volos with World Bank assistance. A Sewage Network, 
at a cost of $20 million, will be constructed on Rhodes Island. 
Sewage Networks, at a cost of $105 million with $48 million 


financed by the European Investment Bank,will be constructed in 
Jannina, Larisa, Kastoria, and Ptolemais. 


OTHER: A Workers' Housing Project, at $50 milion including 820 
houses e built in the Lavrion area, 65 
kilometers from Athens. A University Hospital with 1,450 beds 
will consolidate four existing university hospitals in Athens. 
Luxury Hotels include the Atheneum Intercontinental Hotel at 
$70 million and the Marriot Lydra Hotel at $32 million, both to 
be completed in late 1982 in Athens. 


GREECE CONTINUES TO SERVE AS REGIONAL COMMERCIAL CENTER 


Located near the land connection of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
Greece has historically enjoyed close cultural and commercial 
ties with the countries of the Middle East and Africa. Since 
1975, when Lebanon started to experience a period of prolonged 
and continuing disarray, about 200 American companies have 
taken advantage of Greece's favorable location by establishing 
regional marketing offices in Athens. They are attracted by 
Greece's proximity to Middle Eastern markets, as well as its 
telecommunications, air transportation, and postal links. In 
addition, through Law 89/67, the Government grants incentives 
to foreign enterprises established in Greece conducting 
business outside of the country by exempting them _ from 
significant customs duty, corporate tax, and other 
liabilities. In 1981, U.S. exports to the Middle East and 
North Africa are expected to approach $20 billion. 





You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


you need to succeed in overseas business. 
os Hn et? Overseas Business Reports (OBR’s)—40 
a year—bring you detailed information on overseas 


trade and investment condiiions and opportunities. 
They'll bring you the latest marketing information on 
countries offering good potential as sales outlets for 


U.S. goods. You'll find information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in 130 countries. This series is essential for 
analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 


@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 

@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 

@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 


ARAN EL ER CE RII LCDI TNT REI AE A ARAL AC LA RRC TERS RSL MRT PE I) gi AGRE MENTS NEN A A EE EN TT 
ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
Credit Card Orders Only 


Enclosed is $________ 0) check, sat 
C money order, or charge to my Total charges $_______ Fill in the boxes below. 


Deposit Account No. Credit 


oe | 
aeeias Expiration Date 
oe Month/Year aAneS 


Enter my subscription to: [] Overseas Business Reports at $44 per year ($55 overseas) 
() Foreign Economic Trends at $55 per year ($68.75 overseas) 


Company Name 
individual's Name—First. Last Subscriptions 
Postage 


Street address Foreign Nandling ...............cceeee 


City State ZIP Code 


adh del 


(or Country) 


ts We 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 





